8    THE CUTTING OF AN AGATE
styles that ever delighted noble imagina-
tions have lost their importance, and
chooses the style according to the subject.
In literature also we have had the illusion
of change and progress, the art of Shake-
speare passing into that of Dryden, and so
into the prose drama, by what has seemed
when studied in its details unbroken pro-
gress. Had we been Greeks, and so but
half-European, an honourable mob would
have martyred though in vain the first
man who set up a painted scene, or who
complained that soliloquies were unnatural,
instead of repeating with a sigh, " we can-
not return to the arts of childhood how-
ever beautiful." Only our lyric poetry has
kept its Asiatic,habit and renewed itself
at its own youth, putting off perpetually
what has been called its progress in a series
of violent revolutions.
Therefore it is natural that I go to Asia
for a stage-convention, for more formal
faces, for a chorus that has no part in the
action, and perhaps for those movements
of the body copied from the marionette
shows of the fourteenth century. A mask
will enable me to substitute for the face
of some commonplace player, or for that